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President's report 


Another busy month 


Clear your diaries—there's lots on for field nats in October! 

As well as our usual activities, we have the third in the Wider 
Geelong Flora Lecture Series for 2010, to be held on our plant 
group night. Our excursion will be the first of our Spring 
surveys for the year, and a chance to visit another private 
property, with plant, bird, herpetology and mammal surveys. 
The cold weather has kept our butterfly observations down, 
but hopefully warmer weather in October will give us a better 
invertebrate list than we have had for our recent excursions. 


Even if you can’t get to excursions or surveys, you can be 
recording at home or on other trips. It is vital that we all 
contribute to observations in our local area by recording 
accurately so that we can continue to build up a picture of any 
changes, particularly to timing of events such as flowering, 
nesting and appearance of invertebrates such as butterflies. 
Send your observations to the GFNC website if you are 
unable to bring them along to meetings. 


Having our say 


The committee represents you on a number of local 
community committees and through submissions on various 
planning issues. Our submission on the Lara Structure Plan 
joined with many others to oppose housing development too 
close to Serendip Sanctuary, so we were disappointed that 
the VCAT recommendation was for the housing development 
to proceed. However, there was at least some response to 
our submission on the need to preserve the area west of the 
Avalon Airport as an environmental buffer, so we haven't 
given up hope there. The committee is also monitoring 
developments on the Belmont Common, and is hoping there 
will eventually be a more integrated approach to management 
of the Common. 


Tonight... 


.. John Edmonds will be talking about bees. 


...Deborah Evans 
Club activities 


We were able to maintain our stand at the Angair wildflower 
show this year, but only just, with Pat and Hans Streefkerk, 
Alison and Phil Watson and Lachlan Chenery providing 
assistance, and John and Barb Bell supplying a magnificent 
wildflower display which was an excellent drawcard for our 
stand. If we are to continue having a presence at the Angair 
show, we need a bigger team and more ideas on livening up 
our stand. We are also going to need to spruce up our 
display—I could hardly find any bird photos to put up(!), 
despite the vast number of photographs | know are out there 
in members’ collections, so this needs to be rectified. If you 
could help by supplying photographs, or getting them printed, 
laminated and labelled, please let me know. 


In terms of ongoing tasks, I’m afraid the response to my 
request last month for volunteers for committee vacancies and 
assistance with planning for our 50th anniversary next year 
was a resounding silence. So we are still in need of a 
replacement for Peter Williams as Memberships Officer, an 
extra committee person or two and a team to support the 
committee for next year’s planning. Don’t be shy! And don't 
forget to hunt round in your attics and garages for any photos, 
programs etc. from the early days of the Club for us to use for 
next year. 


Which brings us to next year’s program 


We seem to be barely into this year’s program, but already it’s 
time to think about next year. Some of our best talks and 
excursions have come from members’ suggestions, so if 
you've been somewhere interesting or heard a wonderful talk 
that you think other Club members would enjoy, let somebody 
on the Committee know. Please fill in the form at the meeting 
tonight, send your ideas to the GFNC email address, or 
contact any of the committee members with your ideas. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be 
emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Lingham 


(5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


At the November meeting... 
. TBA 


GFNC Web page: hitp://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
e-mail address: ginc@vicnet.net.au 


The photo on the front cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of a black Dog 


We welcome 


Lichen Peltigera, growing beside the path in Blanket Leaf Picnic Ground 


in September 2010. Lichens are not true organisms, but close 


Jennifer Carr from Ocean Grove 


associations of two. or more species—like miniature ecosystems, 


although the individuals are very closely bound to one another. One 


to the club and wish them a long and happy association. 


species is a fungus, and the other partner(s) can be green algae or 


cyanobacteria. The orange tips you can see in the lichen in this photo are 
the apothecia—reproductive organs produced by the fungal partner. 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at general 
meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to 
chat to other members and visitors. 


The photo on the back cover, by Valda Dedman (left) and Deborah Evans 
(right) is of a leather fungus Stereum hirsutum in the Brisbane Ranges. 
See full report of GFNC excursion on p.7 and the fungi list on p. 8. 





Ethical bird-watching: Trevor Pescott 
Bird Group meeting, 16 September 2010 


T revor decided that it was time to give a possibly 
controversial talk about the ethics of bird-watching. 


These days, with so many threats to the environment, the first 
priority of bird-watchers should always be the welfare of the 
birds. In addition, the environment in general must be respected. 
As Trevor said, there's more to life than just birds. Private 
property should always be respected and permission obtained if 
necessary. Rules regarding access and use of public land 
should be observed. In addition, the rights of other people 
should be respected. Trevor proposed that for 'Ethical bird 
watching' the 'l' is least important! 


This attitude toward bird-watching has not 
always been common practice. In past times, 
egg-collecting, Oology, was a popular pastime. 
This activity is now illegal but egg collections 
such as the H.L. White and Len Harvey 
collections, now deposited in the Melbourne 
Museum, are a valuable and irreplaceable 
resource for ornithologists. The same applies 
to bird skins. Although no longer collected, 
museum collections of skins are now 
extremely valuable. To illustrate this, Trevor 
showed pictures of Night Parrot skins in the 
Melbourne Museum collection. 


' „the first priority of 
bird-watchers should 
always be the welfare of 
the birds... ' 


..Dean Hewish 


inappropriate banding, he described an instance when he 
considered banding Oriental Pratincoles at the Western 
Treatment Plant. Banding a vagrant is of little or no scientific 
value, as the band is very unlikely to be recovered. Cannon- 
netting for mass banding can kill or maim some birds. Banding 
practitioners must take into account the eventual value of their 
efforts and the numbers of birds banded should be kept to the 
minimum required to achieve the aims of their project. 


One controversial aspect of bird-watching is the play-back of 
recorded calls to attract birds. This technique is often used to 
call up owls, but bird-watchers should think about how often is it 
reasonable to do so. Birds respond to tapes because they 


— believe there is an intruder in their territory, 


and so suffer stress and disturbance. 


Trevor is not personally in favour of twitching 
birds for its own sake. This view was not 
universally held by members of the audience, 
but it was recognised that bird-watchers 
aiming to expand their personal lists of bird 
species should be careful not to have any 
impact on the birds themselves. This should 
also apply in social bird-watching events like 
Twitchathons and Challenge Counts. The rare 
Hudsonian Godwit is most easily recognised 


i by its underwing pattern and Trevor has seen 


Bird photographers have become more attuned to the welfare of 
the birds with time. Old camera equipment was cumbersome 
and not capable of rapid or high magnification photography, so 
many birds were photographed on the nest, using bird hides to 
conceal the photographers and their equipment. Trevor 
described how one of his early attempts to photograph a Wedge 
-tailed Eagle at its nest ended badly when the adult bird noticed 
his presence and abandoned the nest for the remainder of the 
day, perhaps to the detriment of eggs or fledglings that may 
have been in the nest. 


Over the years, Trevor developed rules for ethical bird 
photography. Firstly, when photographing nests, vegetation 
must be tied back and not cut away. Cutting foliage exposes the 
nest and makes it visible to predators. Secondly, set up the 
camera some distance away and gradually move it closer, so as 
not to frighten the adults away. It is important to wait a 
reasonable time between photos so that your movements do not 
disturb the birds. Ensure that the birds are allowed time to 
incubate their eggs and only photograph birds with medium to 
large young. Especially avoid causing fledglings to leave the 
nest too soon. Trevor gave examples of bad outcomes from 
ignoring these rules in the past. One unexpected consequence 
of photography is that the presence of even carefully hidden 
photographers can alert curious predators to the location of the 
nest. 


Bird-banding is another activity where participants should 
consider the ethics of what they are doing. Many years ago, 
Trevor joined a group banding Storm-Petrels at Mud Islands and 
also Short-tailed Shearwaters at Port Fairy. He now believes 
that he and the others were not careful enough and caused 
damage to the birds' nesting areas. As an example of 


thoughtless bird-watchers at the Western Treatment Plant 
frequently harass a bird to flush it so that they could see it fly. 


Trevor's list of rules for the welfare of birds includes: 


e Avoid rescuing fledglings as they may be carrying diseases 
that can affect the rest of the brood. 


e Do not over-use call play-back to attract birds. 

e Take care around nests and feeding sites. 

e Keep your distance from birds. 

e If you have a bird feeder, nest-box or water dish, keep it 
clean and safe from predators. 

e tis important to respect other people. Above all, obtain 
permission to enter private property, leave gates and fences 
as you find them, do not interfere with structures and never 
leave litter. 

e Turn off mobile phones if an incoming call is likely to disturb 
the birds or other bird-watchers and also keep talk to 
minimum when in a group. 

e Above all, respect the privacy of others (and the birds). 


Of course health and safety are important issues these days. 
Some rules worth considering are: wear appropriate footwear 
and clothes; use sun-screen and insect repellent; and carry 
water and drink it! Also, carry a first-aid kit and tell someone 
where you are going and how long you expect to be out. Carry a 
phone for emergencies. Don't handle birds that appear to be 
sick as birds can carry diseases or parasites that may be 
transmissible to other birds or even humans. 


In conclusion, Trevor said that bird-watchers should endeavour 
to make every day out enjoyable. 
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Butterfly report 


y the end of September last 

year we had 19 butterfly 
records; this year the cold and rainy 
weather has no doubt prevented 
local hatchings and southward 
migrations. 


The original eighteenth century 
name for the Admiral was 
Admirable, perhaps more fitting for 
this attractive butterfly which is seen 
occasionally sunning itself in winter 
in Victoria. Its usual flying time is 
from September to April. Monarchs 
are migratory species. Cabbage 
Whites have also been about, but not in large numbers yet. 


Hot off the press. | have a new butterfly book The Butterflies of 
Australia, by Albert Orr & Roger Kitching (Allen & Unwin, $45 

rrp). The authors claim it is a field guide that will get dog-eared, 
but it is too large and heavy for me to carry around. However, it 
should be in the car if you are going butterfly hunting because it 
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Werribee Sewerage Farm 
Bacchus Marsh 





Admiral Butterfly, Manifold Heights 


...Valda Dedman 


is a wonderful and useful book. Its 
illustrations remind me of Charles 
McCubbin's paintings in his 
Australian Butterflies, and they have 
the advantage of being always on 
the same page as the text. It groups 
similar species, showing adults 
(wings open and folded), eggs, 
larvae, pupae, food plants, maps. 


The first part deals with the biology 
of butterflies; part two Is the field 
guide. It is written for the layperson 
but is full of scientific information, 
lavishly illustrated in colour. There 
are no photos. You will have to go to your CD or a website for 
those. The common names are often pre-Braby, so their Yellow 
Admiral is back to the Australian Admiral. A minor matter. This is 
a book for the Club library. | couldn't resist having my own copy. 


Photo: Judy Rowe 


Observers: DHe, Dean Hewish; JR Judy Rowe; MHe Marilyn 
Hewish 


found dead on path. 

flying low over the lawn in the picnic ground. 
flying along weedy edge of lagoon. 

seen while mowing our lawn. 





What's up 


M ost sights in the sky are natural phenomena but, from the 
mid 20th century onward, increasing numbers of man- 
made objects have become visible. 


Some of us are old enough to remember the excitement when 
Sputnik 1 appeared in the sky as (briefly) the first artificial Earth 
satellite. Now there are literally hundreds of satellites visible. 
Most people who spend time outdoors occasionally catch sight of 
one or two, particularly in the early evening when the numerous 
objects in lower orbits (therefore closer and brighter) are lit up by 
the sun. Many amateur astronomers consider satellites 
unwanted distractions and they are major nuisances to 
astronomical photographers, but there is also a dedicated band 
of satellite watchers who endeavour to spot and identify as many 
as possible. 


The cream of the crop is the International Space Station. This 
can be extraordinarily bright during some passes overhead, 
depending on the angle at which its solar panels catch the 
sunlight. It has been a favourite target for high-performance 
celestial photographers and many have been able to produce 
photographs with sufficient resolution to show details of its 
structure. Exceptional amateur photographs have clearly shown 
a space shuttle nearby or docked with the station. 


During a recent wildlife survey in western Victoria, Marilyn and | 
were setting up to attract moths in the evening while Trevor 
Pescott and Dave King began a mammal search. We noticed the 
Space Station and pointed it out to Trevor and Dave. Dave said 
there were mammals up there to add to the list. 


Less publicised are amateur sightings of a 'secret' space shuttle. 
With the main shuttle fleet being retired, the US Air Force has 
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...Dean Hewish 


begun a program to develop smaller unmanned reusable 
spacecraft, perhaps for surveillance. A test flight of one of these, 
the X-37B, began in April. Satellite watchers noticed the new 
object and plotted its orbit. They managed to identify it, to the 
embarrassment of the military, who were hoping to keep it 
secret. It is still aloft, although it shifted its orbit under remote 
control on the 14 August and gave watchers the slip for a while. 


Iridium phone satellites are famous for very bright flashes when 
their flat, highly reflective, antenna panels catch the light. Some 
of these flashes are even visible in broad daylight. They are not 
popular with professional astronomers, as the flashes can wreck 
photographs or even damage sensitive light detectors. 


Not all satellites are still functioning. Many have gone past their 
serviceable lifetime, while others have developed faults and are 
now merely space ‘junk’. One current bright object is a spent 
Atlas-Centaur launch vehicle that remained in orbit. 


If you are interested in seeing some of the many identified 
orbiting objects, internet sites have predictions of when the 
brightest and more interesting of the crop will pass overhead at 
any location on Earth. Those members with an iPod touch, 
iPhone, or a smart phone with the Android operating system can 
download a small application that will update its data from the 
internet and predict when the more significant objects will be 
visible. One night when we were moth hunting, our iPod (which | 
use for entertainment while Marilyn is busy photographing) 
predicted that the Space Station would rise in the west very 
soon. We went to an open area and | counted down the seconds. 
The bright spot of light rose above the horizon precisely on zero. 
‘Like magic’, Marilyn said. 


Lacewing Larva — Kempynus sp., Osmylidae, Neuroptera. 


Introduction 
During the July 2010 mammal trapping exercise in the Inverleigh 
Flora and Fauna Reserve the opportunity was taken to deploy a 
series of mini pitfall traps with the object of collecting a sample of 
terrestrial invertebrates. Refer to the Geelong Naturalist of 
September 2010 for 
a full list. Amongst 
the collection was 
found the subject 
Lacewing larva. 
They are believed 
to be univoltine, 
with the adult 
appearing during 
summer and 
autumn, (New 
1970). The 
illustration shows 
an unknown instar, 
but is thought to be 
two instar stages 
from the imago. 
They can, in some 
cases, drastically 
alter their form at 
each stage. 


Most larvae of the 

Osmylidae are to be found in or near fresh water, (New 1996). 
The subject Kempynus species was collected in an area remote 
from such sources. 


Description 

The most remarkable feature is the modified mandibles, both 
produced as elongated and tapering processes having a central 
tubular cavity as embodied in a hypodermic needle. With this 
configuration and no mouth parts prey must be impaled and body 
fluids extracted. 





...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


The antennae are multi-segmented and about two-thirds the 
length of the mandibles. Maxillary palps are absent; a pair of 
multi-segmented labial palps arise from between the maxilla. 
Sight is provided by two groups of ocelli. 


The first three body 
segments, the 
thorax, each carry a 
pair of legs. The 
tarsi each consist of 
only one segment 
terminating in a pair 
of simple claws. 
Each thoracic 
segment has a 
relatively substantial 
plate or sclerite (Gk. 
skléros, hard). The 
abdomen consists 
of ten segments, 
each having a 
series of 
sclerodermatous 
(Gk. skléros, hard; 
derma, skin) 
tubercules. 
Throughout the 
body there are many long stiff hairs, many of which issue from 
the tubercules. 


Lacewing Larva, Kempynus Sp. 


A - Lateral view. 
B - Head, ventral view. 


References 

New T.R. (1996) Name That Insect, Oxford University Press, 
Melbourne. 

New T.R. (1970) The Insects of Australia, Melbourne University 
Press, Melbourne. 


Out and about 
Sundews—pretty predators 


D espite their name, sundews are not covered with dewdrops 
glistening in the sun. No! The droplets on their leaves are 
lethal weapons designed to capture and digest animal prey. In 
this respect they are more like spiders sucking the life juices out 
of their victims or sea anemones enclosing a shellfish. 


Charles Darwin was fascinated by them. He called their 
glandular leaf hairs 'tentacles' and conducted many experiments, 
feeding them tiny pieces of meat or cooked egg white or 

material such as cinders, thread or gold leaf to see how long they 
took to respond. He counted the number of glands on a leaf, he 
watched how a tentacle bent towards its prey, how long it took to 
do this and how long it took for the plant to digest its meal. He 
drew diagrams. He cultivated the English native species Drosera 
rotundifolia and examined foreign species. He looked at the 
arrangement of the tentacles on the leaf and noted when the 
glands began to increase their secretions. He placed 14 different 
solutions such as milk, honey, sherry, distilled water, ammonia or 


... Valda Dedman 


saliva on the leaves and noted that they only responded to those 
liquids containing nitrogen. Finally he wrote a book about these 
fascinating carnivorous plants. 


On 24 November 1860 Darwin wrote to Charles Lyell: 

'But I will & must finish my Drosera M.S. which will take me a 
week, for at this present moment | care more about Drosera than 
the origin of all the species in the world. But | will not publish on 
Drosera till next year, for | am frightened & astounded at my 
results. 

I declare it is a certain fact, that one organ is so sensitive to 
touch that a weight of 1/78,000 of a grain (ie seventy-eight times 
less weight than that, viz 11000 of a grain, which will move the 
best chemical balance) suffices to cause conspicuous 
movement. 

Is it not curious that a plant shd be far more sensitive to a touch 
than any nerve in the human body! Yet I am perfectly sure that 
this is true. When I am on my hobby-horse, I never can resist 
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ring. Drosera peltata subsp. auriculata—shield-shaped leaf with 


long 'ears'. 





Drosera glanduligera—hairy flowerstalks emerging. 


telling my friends, how well my hobby goes, so you must forgive 
the rider." 


He was not to publish his book on insectivorous plants, that was 
two-thirds devoted to drosera species, for another fifteen years, 
but continued his investigations on and off during that time. He 
found most of their prey consisted of flies, but had once seen a 
butterfly caught and had heard of a dragonfly having come to 
grief. If a large insect has been caught near the edge of the leaf, 





Drosera peltata susp. auriculata—flowerbuds are smooth. 


the hairs may even move it towards the centre. e Pale. D. peltata subsp. peltata. Leaves shield-shaped. 
Basal rosette. Only 10 cm tall. Buds always hairy. 

Now, until | had started reading Darwin's Insectivorous Plants, | b Forked. D. binata. Long needle-shaped leaves, unfurl like 

had never thought of seeing if a 'dewdrop' was sticky or even of fern fronds: 


feeding an insect to the plant. I'd often set off triggerplants but 
had merely admired sundews. So on the last Club excursion, | 
made a point of touching sundew leaves and ended up with 
sticky fingers. | did not have any insects to feed to the plants and 
saw little evidence of former meals on the leaves. How often do 
sundews need to supplement their diet? The plants were healthy °® Scented. D. whittakeri subsp. aberrans. Spoon-shaped 


e Scarlet. D. glanduligera. Leaves spoon-shaped with inner 
circular ring of hairs. Basal rosette. # 

° Pygmy. D. pygmaea. Reddish leaves on fine stalks. Tiny 
rosette. Gemmae reproductive units in centre. 


and many were flowering or in bud. leaves. Basal rosette green, bronze, red. # 
e Rosy. D. spatulata. Red spoon-shaped leaves in basal 
There are about 100 species in the drosera family worldwide, rosette. 
with more than 50% occurring in Australia, Western Australia 
having most species, mainly in the southwest. Ten different Urbanisation and the loss of damp areas have caused local 
droseras occur in Victoria, and of these eight have been extinctions. However we found four species on the GFNC 
recorded around Geelong: September excursion to the Brisbane Ranges (marked # above). 
e Climbing. D. macrantha subsp. macrantha. Leaves like Six main types may be identified according to their habit of 
fringed bells hanging along climbing stem to 1 m. tall. # growth: 
e Tall. D. peltata subsp auriculata. Leaves shield-shaped. No ° Temperate, which includes all three European and North 
basal rosette. Buds not hairy. # American species and the alpine D. arcturi of Victoria, 
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Drosera whittakeri—Marge flower almost covers rosette. 


Tasmania and New Zealand. They hibernate, dying back to 
tightly-furled leaves. 

e Subtropical, which grow throughout the year. 

e Pygmy. Miniature species that form gemmae to reproduce 
and have dense hairs in the centre of their rosette to protect 
them from the sun. About half the Australian species. 

e Tuberous. Species that die back over summer and re- 
emerge in autumn. Two forms, either with rosette or with 
climbing or scrambling stems. About half the Auatralian 
species. 

e Petiolaris complex.14 species that are adapted to 
monsoonal wet and dry. Includes the beautiful pink D. 
derbyensis that grows in white sand on the apron of rock pit 
crops in the Kimberleys. 

e Queensland. Just three species that grow in highly humid 
dim understorey rain forest. 


Sundews generally grow in areas with high levels of sunlight, in 
poor acidic, even waterlogged soil, deficient in nitrogen, which 
they obtain from insect prey that they capture in their tentacles, 
which are stalked glands, their tips glistening with a globule of 
digestive enzyme. The tentacles bend from the base and enclose 
the hapless insect while the gland exudes a sticky substance 
which finally asphyxiates it. The secretion contains protease and 


Drosera macrantha—bell-shaped leaf hanging down. 


phosphatase, enzymes which liquefy the insect tissues, reaching 
its maximum concentration about the fourth day. Protease is 
needed for protein absorption and phosphotase for the intake of 
phosphates. Other, sessile, leaf glands then absorb the resultant 
soup into the plant. Some tentacles respond amazingly fast— 
tenths of a second by the Pygmy Sundew. The movement of the 
tentacles is caused by a swift differential growth of the cells on 
one side. An outward pointing hair can turn through 180 degrees 
in less than a minute. If the insect is large the whole leaf may 
bend over and enclose it. It may take several days for the plant 
to finish its meal. 


Sundews, and especially the pygmy species, are deficient in the 
enzymes that plants normally use for the uptake of nitrates from 
the soil. Enthusiasts who grow sundews must use distilled or rain 
water on their plants to avoid unwanted chemical intake. Many 
species grow in association with sphagnum moss which uses the 
soil's nutrients and acidifies it, although they are very adaptable 
plants and are found in deserts and rainforest. Some droseras 
have been known to live for 50 years. Annual species may 
produce a large quantity of seed, others reproduce vegetatively. 
Different insects are attracted to pollinate the flowers, which are 
generally held high above the leaves, keeping clear of tentacles. 


There is one bug that manages to escape and live in harmony 
with rapacious sundews. The Mirid Bug (genus Setocoris—most 
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Australian species as yet undescribed) is possibly coated with a 
thick layer of 'grease' which prevents it from becoming stuck. 
(Another mirid bug on a different carnivorous plant displays this 
feature). It feasts on trapped insects and pays for its fast food 
with its urea which the plant can readily absorb. Darwin's 
mutualism in action! 


The Forked Sundew was first collected in Tasmania in 1792 by 
Jacques Labillardiére, naturalist with the d'Entrecastreaux 
expedition. It is the only sundew to have narrow branching 
leaves. In southern Australia it is dormant in winter but grows all 
year round in Queensland. It was one of the species used by 
Darwin. He found a few tentacles on the back of the leaves. 
Sometimes a leaf may fork many times; such specimens are 
highly prized. One with 27 points was found on Stradbroke Island 
in 1975. The flower stalk extends above the leaves and may 
have 25 white flowers that open in strong sunlight. 


The Scented Sundew often forms large colonies which can be 
spectacular in flower after fire. It propagates by stolons that 
shoot off from the main plant to form new tubers. Its white 
perfumed flowers are large and velvety, almost as big as the 
rosette. From my observation, the spatulate leaves seem to have 
a dense cover of short hairs on the 'spoon' and smooth ridges 
along its 'handle’, leading down to a centre of the rosette. A red 
dye was obtained by South Australian aboriginal people from this 
plant whose tuber has a red pustule between the brown outer 
skin and the white inner bulb. In the Scottish highlands a purple 
or yellow dye was obtained from D. rotundifolia. 


At first glance the Scarlet or Pimpernel Sundew's rosette can 
be mistaken for that of the Scented, but its leaves are circular 
with long tentacles around the edge and an inner ring of short 
ones. It produces several orange flowers at the end of a short 
stalk arising from the rosette. 


A Victorian aboriginal name for the Tall Sundew was 
errienellum, which meant ‘entrapping hair’. It was used in cough 
medicine and as a cure for many other ailments. Formerly a 
separate species, it is now a subspecies of D. peltata. The 
scientific species name describes the shield shape of the leaves 
and the subspecies name auriculata reminds us of the very long 
tentacles at the top corners of the leaf, sticking out like ears. It is 
found in gravelly soils in drier situations than the Pale Sundew 
and may occur in large numbers. 


The Pygmy Sundew stops growing over the heat of summer but 
comes to life again just before winter. Its gemmae are held in 
place by stipules until splashing raindrops scatter them to form a 
new generation while the old plant dies. Its tiny white flowers only 
open in bright sunlight. 


Although one sundew is hardly an effective means of eliminating 
insect pests, one study which counted insects trapped in a 
sampling of plants in England estimated that about six million 
insects were trapped in a bog of about two acres! 


Sundews have been used as medicine in Europe since the 12th 
century. Sundew tea made from roots, flowers and fruits was 
recommended as a cure for coughs and of course, given their 
enchanting appearance, the plants have been used as an 
aphrodisiac. They are still used in some 200 registered ‘natural’ 
remedies, that are prepared from fast-growing cultivated species 
such as D. rotundifolia. Many sundews are thought to be 
poisonous to livestock, yet a sundew liqueur has also been 
produced from the leaves since the fourteenth century. 


So even if the trapping mechanism was poorly understood until 
Darwin started to wonder and experiment, sundews have 
captured people's imagination for centuries. They have been 
likened to jewels or Venetian glass, and it is their beauty 
combined with their ability to move those beautiful tentacles that 
sets them apart from other carnivorous plants. 
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Snippets from the past 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club excursion-News Sheet No.38 
April 1968 

For Juniors: Mother Carey's Chickens: Those of you who made 
the boat trip on Port Phillip Bay last Sunday week will remember 
the excitement of seeing a lone white-faced storm petrel 
skimming the waves, a bird we rarely see in the Bay. These 
delightful creatures only come ashore to breed, November to 
February, and the only Victorian breeding rookeries are situated 
on Mud Islands and Fort Island which we were able to see from 
the boat. In the early days sailors called them Mother Carey's 
Chickens. The name Petrel is traditionally a corruption of Peterel 
or ‘Little Peter’, a Biblical significance of Peter walking the waves. 
This Biblical connection leads one to the origin of Mother 
Carey—sailors admired these frail birds and they said the birds 
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...Rob Ganly 


must have some real protector, and the French used the Latin 
words Mater (or Mata) Cara—translated to mean in Mother's 
care or dear Mother. 


Newsletter No. 136 Mar. 1977, p.1 

Letter-winged Kites at Avalon Beach Rd. / Pt. Wilson Rd.—red 
gums 2-300 yards, sheltering along fence, small plantation. 
(Hand-written on a donated News Sheet) 


Newsletter No.162 July 1979, p.4 
The reported sighting of the Night Parrot, previously thought to 
be almost certainly extinct, was noted as a very exciting event. 


Correa—fast food outlet for birds 
...Dave King 


he garden of our unit in Grovedale has two Correa reflexa 

bushes, each producing a floral abundance. The blossom, 
once established, is a great resource of nectar for the local 
population of New Holland Honeyeaters. In addition, it appears to 
be attractive to the local House Sparrows. These sparrows have 
been observed poking their beaks into the tubular flowers, 
although it’s hard to imagine they are capable of effectively 
gaining nectar. 


Subsequent to the blossom period ending and seed capsules 
forming, intense interest was exhibited by the sparrows foraging 
through the foliage, stopping at intervals to tug vigorously at 
points in the Correa canopy and by their manner, obviously 
obtaining something to eat. 





Close examination of the plants revealed a great number of 

empty calyx, many of which were showing the point of the seed attachment still fresh, indicating the seed had recently been 
removed. Using tweezers, removal of maturing seed capsules 
was found to require considerable force as the sparrows would 
have found. Hence, the great deal of tugging by the sparrows. 
The sparrows finding the seed to their liking would perhaps be 
the reason for their initial interest in the blossom rather than 
seeking nectar. 


Blombery (1967) states that germination of the Correa seed is 
often difficult. This leads to the question—is the seed capsule 

made particularly attractive to birds to enable its passing down 
the bird's alimentary canal and thus increase its viability? 


Reference: 
Blombery, A.M. (1967) Australian Native Plants, Angus & 
Robertson, Melb. 





Excursion report 
Brisbane Ranges, Sunday 19 September 2010 
...Deborah Evans 


O ur September excursion was a chance to follow up our the white of Dusty Miller Spyiridium parvifolium making a 
monthly talk and see for ourselves the re-growth after the spectacular sight. 

fires in a number of locations in the Brisbane Ranges. The re- 

growth of wattles in the understorey was the most obvious, with We started at the Bert Boardman Reserve in Stieglitz where the 


large patches of yellow Myrtle Wattle Acacia myrtifolia mixed with orchids were underfoot everywhere. After a thorough 
Phytophthera boot scrubbing, we ambled through the reserve, 
noses close to the ground, from one orchid patch to another, led 
by Cathy Power and ranger Judy Locke. We debated the need 
for orchid books with more leaf illustrations as Cathy pointed out 
a number of orchid leaves, some from orchids not yet out, some 
which would probably not flower this season, and others with 
their flower heads already neatly nipped off by a passing 
herbivore. In between was a wealth of other spring flowers, fungi 
and the occasional ants' nest that made stopping too long in 
some places a health hazard. The insect life was disappointing, 
as we have discovered on too many of our recent excursions. 
The bird highlight for this first walk was the Spotted Pardalote 
diving in and out of its nest hole in a bank on the track. 


Our second stop was at the corner of Butchers Road and the 
Geelong/Ballan road, where we walked the path with a fire break 
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Geopyxis carbonara Photo: Valda Dedman 


—_— a 
Red Spider Orchid Photo: Deborah Evans Laetiporus sp. ?, a bracket fungus. Photo: Valda Dedman 





Fungi found 19/9/2010 Brisbane Ranges ...Valda Dedman 
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on one side and the colourful acacia shrubbery on the other. 
Then it was on to lunch at the Stony Creek Picnic Area, with 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoos in and out of tree holes to entertain 


US. 


After lunch a few members walked uphill on the Ted Errey 
Nature Circuit. Our interpretive signs, which were destroyed 
during the fire, have been replaced, along with the DSE track 
signs, but with some disappointing, though occasionally 
amusing, ‘typos’. Hopefully these will be fixed soon. The main 
group walked to the dam wall in the area previously managed by 
Barwon Water that has been recently added to the National Park. 
A Scarlet Robin was among the treats, although Ton is still 
looking for that elusive 'million dollar' photo. The almost constant 
calling of Common Froglets in the creek flowing out of the dam 


was a most encouraging sound. 


We then drove back uphill to meet the walkers, and strolled 
along Nelsons Track in very different habitat on stony ground, 
before thanking Cathy and Judy for their excellent guidance to 


Tree a 


the local plants. And we are all still thrilled at the ‘find of the day’, 
which was the Red Spider Orchid, only the second plant found in 


Plant list for Brisbane Ranges 


Fern and Allies 
Lindsaeaceae 
Lindsaea linearis Screw Fern 


Monocotyledons 

Cyperacea 

Gahnia radula Thatch Saw-sedge 

Liliaceae 

Chamaescilla corymbosa Blue Squill 

Dianella admixta Black-anther Flax-lily 

Laxmannia orientalis Dwarf Wire-lily 

Thysanotus patersonii Twining Fringe-lily 

Wurmbea dioica subsp.dioica Early Nancy 
(male and female) 

Orchidaceae 

Acianthus caudatus Mayfly Orchid 

Acianthus pusillus Small Mosquito-orchid 
(finished flowering) 

Caladenia carnea Pink Fingers (some 
white) 

Caladenia concolor Red Spider Orchid 

Caladenia fuscata Dusky Fingers 

Caladenia phaeoclavia Brown-clubbed 
Spider-orchid 

Cyanicula caerulea Blue Fairy 

Cyrtostylis reniformis Small Gnat-orchid 

Diuris pardina Leopard Orchid 

Glossodia major W ax-lip Orchid 

Pheladenia deformis Blue-beard Caladenia 

Pterostylis concinna Trim Greenhood 

Pterostylis nana Dwarf Greenhood 

Pterostylis nutans Nodding Greenhood 

Pterostylis sguamata Common Ruddyhood 
(leaves) 

Thelymitra antennifera Rabbit Ears (buds) 

Thelymitra flexuosa Twisted Sun-orchid 

Microtis sp. Onion orchid leaves 

Xanthorrhoeaceae 

Lomandra multiflora subsp. multiflora Many 
-flowered Mat-rush 


Xanthorrhoea australis Austral Grass-tree 


Dicotyledons 

Asteraceae 

Allittia cardiocarpa Swamp Daisy 

Allittia uliginosa Small Swamp-daisy 

Argentipallium obtusifolium Blunt 
Everlasting 

Brachyscome multifida Cut-leaf Daisy 

Chrysocephalum apiculatum Common 
Everlasting (in bud) 

Craspedia variabilis Variable Billy-buttons 

Helichrysum scorpioides Button 
Everlasting 

Olearia lanuginosa Woolly Daisy-bush 

Brunoniaceae 

Brunonia australis Blue Pincushion 

Dilleniaceae 

Hibbertia exutiaces Spring Guinea-flower 

Hibbertia riparia Erect Guinea-flower 

Droseraceae 

Drosera glanduligera Scarlet Sundew 

Drosera macrantha Climbing Sundew 

Drosera peltata subsp. auriculata Tall 
Sundew 

Drosera whittakeri Scented Sundew 

Epacridaceae 

Acrotiche serrulata Honey-pots 

Epacris impressa Common Heath 

Leucopogon sp. Beard-heath 

Fabaceae 

Dillwynia cinerascens Grey Parrot-pea 

Dillwynia sericea Showy Parrot-pea 

Hovea heterophylla Common Hovea 

Kennedia prostrata Running Postman 

Platylobium obtusangulum Common Flat- 
pea 

Pultenaea gunnii subsp. tuberculata 
Golden Bush-pea 

Pultenaea humilis Dwarf Bush-pea 


GFNC members take a break. 


the Brisbane Ranges, and some kilometres from the site of the 
previous finding. Thanks to Cathy, Judy and Club organiser John 
Bell for a great day out. 





Photo: Deborah Evans 


... Continued next page 


...John Bell, Polly Cutcliffe, Valda Dedman 


Pultenaea scabra Rough Bush-pea 

Goodeniaceae 

Goodenia geniculata Bent Goodenia 

Haloragaceae 

Gonocarpus tetragynus Common 
Raspwort 

Lauraceae 

Cassytha glabella Slender Dodder-laurel 

Mimosaceae 

Acacia mitchellii Mitchell s Wattle 

Acacia myrtifolia Myrtle Wattle 

Acacia paradoxa Hedge Wattle 

Acacia pycnantha Golden Wattle 

Myrtaceae 

Eucalyptus obliqua Messmate 

Eucalyptus spp. (details not recorded) 

Leptospermum myrsinoides Heath Teatree 

Polygalaceae 

Comesperma volubile Love Creeper 

Proteaceae 

Banksia marginata Silver Banksia 

Grevillea chrysophaea Golden Grevillea 

Hakea decurrens subsp. physocarpa 
Bushy Needlewood 

Isopogon ceratophyllus Horny Cone-bush 

Lomatia ilicifolia Holly Lomatia 

Rhamnaceae 

Cryptandra tomentosa Prickly Cryptandra 

Spyridium parvifolium Dusty Miller 

Rutaceae 

Correa reflexa Common Correa 

Thymelaeaceae 

Pimelea humilis Common Rice-flower 

Pimelea linifolia Slender Rice-flower 

Tremandraceae 

Tetratheca ciliata Pink-bells 

Violaceae 

Viola cleistogamoides Tiny Violet 
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Birds seen in Brisbane Ranges 19/09/2010 


Bert Boardman Reserve (A); Cnr Butchers Rd/Geelong Ballan 
Rd (B); Stony Creek Picnic Ground (C); En-route—new birds at 
different spots (D). 


Whistling Kite D (over Geelong-Ballan Rad) 
Brown Goshawk C (harassing the Wedge-tailed 
Eagle) 


Collared Sparrowhawk 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 

Galah (at Butchers Rd) 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo B, C 

Musk Lorikeet (on Ted Errey Walk) 
Crimson Rosella B 


Shining Bronze-cuckoo 
Pallid Cuckoo 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 

Striated Thornbill 
Buff-rumped Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 

Spotted Pardalote 


(heard calling) 


DWDONOaQOWWYA 


O 


O 


m>Prrrrrrrruwmwvud> 


A, B, C (breeding at Bert Boardman 
Reserve in sandy bank on side of 
footpath; male with nesting material, 
female working on enlarging the 
nest) 


...Grace Lewis 


Striated Pardalote A, C 
Eastern Spinebill A,B 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater A, B, C 
Red Wattlebird A, B 
White-eared Honeyeater A, B,C 


Yellow-tufted Honeyeater C 
New Holland Honeyeater C 
Brown-headed Honeyeater A 
White-naped Honeyeater A, C 
Golden Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Australian Magpie 
Grey Currawong 

Grey Fantail 
Australian Raven 
White-winged Chough 
Scarlet Robin 

Flame Robin 


wo 
O 


D (4 birds on Butchers Rd) 

B 

B, D (1 brown bird at cnr Geelong- 
Ballan Rd; perched high in tree on 
dead branch and singing constantly. 
Male Flame Robin doing similar 
along Ted Errey Walk) 

Eastern Yellow Robin C 

Common Blackbird D (on Ted Errey Walk) 


>POPPPPU 
U 
O 


Peaflower of the Month 
Pultenaea gunnii subsp. tuberculata Brisbane Ranges Golden Bush-pea 


here are more than 100 species of endemic bush-pea in 

Australia, the largest group of the native peaflowers. They 
are very showy leafy shrubs and under- shrubs with enormous 
variations in habit. The Golden Bush-pea Pultenaea gunnii grows 
to about 1 m high. The peaflowers are bright yellow with dark red 
markings and are clustered together, often covering the whole 
bush. The calyx is hairy and the small leaves are alternate, green 
and oval to lanceolate in shape. Its fruit is a flattened ovate pod. 
It is widespread in damp and dry forest eastward from Ballarat, 
mainly south of the Great Dividing Range and also occurs in 
Tasmania. It can be found on the edges of dry forest behind 
Anglesea and Aireys Inlet. These plants, however, all belong to 
the subsp. gunnii. 


| have chosen to feature the subspecies tuberculata because it is 
a rare plant, classified as such for the whole of Australia. It is 
endemic to Victoria and only occurs in the Brisbane Ranges. The 
subspecies was recognised and described by Margaret Corrick 
in 1993 and we found it on the GFNC September excursion this 
year and in October 2008. 


What makes it distinctive? Its leaves are covered with small 
tubercules (See photo) and their edges are not rolled under. That 
might seem a small difference, but if it makes the plants unique 
to the Brisbane Ranges, it also makes them special. Did this 
characteristic evolve because the Brisbane Ranges are different 
in some way (drier?) from other Golden Bush-pea habitat? 


It is not the same plant as P. tuberculata (formerly P. elliptica), 


the Wreath Bush-pea of New South Wales. Look out for our own 
lovely pea which is flowering right now. 
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Golden Bush-pea Pultenaea gunnii subsp. tuberculata. 
Photo: Valda Dedman 





Leaves of Golden Bush-pea Pultenaea gunnii subsp. 


tuberculata. Photo: Valda Dedman 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Brisbane Ranges National Park 
Thursday 23 September 2010 
Leader: Craig Morley 


leven members and a visitor from Tenterfield NSW met at 

Anakie for a great morning’s birding with Craig Morley 
leading us. It was cool and overcast but stayed dry and our 
final tally of bird species seen was 48. 


We took all the cars down Switch Road into the National Park 
and then carpooled for a return to Furze Track. From here we 
walked down along a track through the new section of the 
National Park, previously Barwon Water Reserve, which links 
via the Lower Stony Creek Reservoir with the picnic area. 


A pair of Wedge-tailed Eagles soared and did their territorial 
display as we headed off. We enjoyed repeated views of them 
throughout the morning. Our path was through a flowering 
mass of low Acacia myrtifolia under the still fire-devastated 
eucalypts. The keen eyed amongst us found small stands of 
the two miniature orchids (Gnat and Mayfly) along the path at 
this higher level. We had good views of a Shining Bronze- 
Cuckoo, followed by sightings of Pallid and Fantailed Cuckoos. 


As we descended to walk along the reservoir, a swan sidled off 
a large messy nest below us revealing her (his?) two beautiful, 
elongated cream-coloured eggs. 


We enjoyed morning tea whilst watching a fine female Musk 
Duck, along with two Little Black Cormorants, a Little Pied 
Cormorant and Pacific Black Duck on the water. After we 


...Rosemary Turner 


passed the dam wall the path narrowed and an excellent 
mystery confronted us: a ‘brown robin’, flitting unhelpfully uphill 
against the light. Gordon said he would die wondering, but 
finally Craig pronounced it a Rose Robin. 


The following notes are provided by Craig: First seen flitting 
about in low vegetation, first noticed conspicuous broad white 
margins in tail. The bird was quite slim and grey in general 
appearance. The flitting behaviour with tail slightly raised was 
reminiscent of a Grey Fantail. At rest there were two distinct 
narrow white/cream wing-bars. There was no noticeable 
reddish hue on the breast—a female or, possibly more likely, 
immature male Rose Robin. 


The lower part of the track had much richer understorey and 
good regrowth of the burnt trees, and we struck many wet 
creek crossings (on a good path) as we headed back to the 
picnic site. There we had lunch and admired a suite of 
honeyeaters and an Eastern Yellow Robin, and on a final 
ramble had the thrill of seeing a family of Brown Thornbills with 
two dun-coloured fledglings begging, baring their orange 
gapes. We then returned, via Switch Road to the car park at 
the beginning of Furze track. 


Thanks to Craig and Polly for their leadership. We all agree 
this is an excellent new walk in the Brisbane Ranges. 


Bird List, Brisbane Ranges 23/09/2010 


Anakie General Store (A); Furze Tk-Stony Ck PG (walk) (B); 
Lower Stony Ck Reservoir (C); Stony Creek Picnic Ground 
(D); Anakie Gorge (E); En-route (F). 


Musk Duck 
Black Swan 


C (1 female) 

C (1 bird sitting on 2 eggs; slunk 
away flattened down on water when 
observers went past.) 

Pacific Black Duck C,D 
Crested Pigeon A 
Little Pied Cormorant D 
Little Black Cormorant D 
Australian White Ibis A 
Wedge-tailed Eagle B 


C (2 birds noted at various points 
(same birds); doing aerial displays.) 
(10) 

, B, D, E, F 


Eurasian Coot C 
Galah A 
Long-billed Corella D 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo B 
Musk Lorikeet A 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet A 
Crimson Rosella B, 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo B 
Pallid Cuckoo B 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo B 
White-throated Treecreeper B 
Superb Fairy-wren B 
White-browed Scrubwren C 


Striated Thornbill D 

Buff-rumped Thornbill B, D,E 

Brown Thornbill C, D (Feeding 2 fledged young along 
Anakie Gorge.) 

Spotted Pardalote B,C, D 

Striated Pardalote B,C 

Eastern Spinebill C 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater A, B, D, E 

White-eared Honeyeater B 

Yellow-tufted Honeyeater C, D 

White-plumed Honeyeater A, C 

Red Wattlebird A, B, C, D 

New Holland Honeyeater A, B, C, D, E 

Brown-headed Honeyeater B 

White-naped Honeyeater B,C, D 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike B, D 


Golden Whistler 
Rufous Whistler 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Australian Magpie 
Grey Fantail 
Australian Raven 
Scarlet Robin 
Rose Robin 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
House Sparrow 


m 
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U 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Brisbane Ranges National Park 
Thursday 22 July, 2010 
Leader: Grace Lewis 


S even people set out on a foggy July morning for a bird excursion 
around the Switch Rd section of the Brisbane Ranges. The fog kept 
the birds fairly quiet, and obscured many of them from view (although we 
could identify some from their calls) during our initial walk along Redbeak 
and Outlook Tracks. Many of the plants were beginning to come into 
flower, offering something to look at while the birds hid in the mist. We 
did manage to see Buff-rumped and Striated Thornbills, as well as an 
Eastern Spinebill, and a group of 12 Brown-headed Honeyeaters with a 
lone White-naped Honeyeater amongst them as they flitted through the 
treetops. 


The fog began to lift as we left Redbeak Track and drove further down 
Switch Rd to Stony Creek Picnic Ground, where we stopped for morning 
tea. The Wedge-tailed Eagles which haunt the ridge-line above Stony 
Creek Picnic ground could be glimpsed as they circled over the ridge-top 


...Grace Lewis 


and high over the picnic ground, and were later seen perched in some 
dead trees on top of the ridge. Honeyeaters, thornbills and pardalotes 
scoured the trees looking for food, and Long-billed Corellas were noted 
checking out the local real estate, identifying potential nesting hollows. A 
walk down Anakie Gorge yielded good views of Yellow-tufted 
Honeyeaters and a single Swamp Wallaby. 


Most people opted to finish at this point, but Grace Lewis, Craig Morley 
and Gordon McCarthy opted to walk up to Lower Stony Creek Reservoir, 
and were rewarded with views of seven Hardhead and a single Blue- 
billed Duck, which appeared to be associating with the Hardheads. Two 
Wedge-tailed Eagles were also seen gliding along the gorge. 


An enjoyable morning was had by all. 


Bird list, Brisbane Ranges 22/07/2010 


Anakie General Store (A); Redbeak Tk & Outlook Tk (B); Stony 
Creek PG (C); Lower Stony Creek Reservoir (D). 


Pacific Black Duck C (2 flying over) 


Hardhead D (7 birds) 

Blue-billed Duck D (1 with Hardheads) 

Spotted Dove A 

Crested Pigeon A 

Little Pied Cormorant D (1 bird) 

Wedge-tailed Eagle C, D (3 along ridge above picnic 
ground) 

Eurasian Coot D (10 birds) 

Galah A,B,C 


Long-billed Corella A, C (Heard and seen in old dead 


eucalypts at Stony Creek PG.) 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo B,C, D 
Musk Lorikeet A,C,D 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet A 


Crimson Rosella B, C (Present in several places 


along Redbeak and Outlook Tracks; 


several in trees near carpark.) 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo B,C 
White-throated Treecreeper B,C 
Superb Fairy-wren C, D 


White-browed Scrubwren 
Striated Thornbill 
Buff-rumped Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 

Spotted Pardalote 
Eastern Spinebill 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 


Ov 


OU 


White-eared Honeyeater 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 


White-naped Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Australian Magpie 

Grey Currawong 


09 
gJ 
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(Flock of 12 at Redbeak Tk 
1 White-naped Honeyeater.) 


= 
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Willie Wagtail 

Scarlet Robin 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
House Sparrow 


(9 overhead) 
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From plants to macroinvertebrates 
Plant Group meeting report , Tuesday 14 September 2010 


A our September meeting, as an alternative to studying plants, a 
member of the group brought along water collected using fine 
mesh nets from the shallow well-vegetated edges of Cowies Creek 
upstream of Seagull Paddock. The aim was to collect and study some 
of the macroinvertebrate life found in a local waterway. 


The stream’s channel has been modified since white settlement, flow 
is usually negligible and water inputs are largely from street drainage, 
so it was no surprise to find that the organisms the group identified 
are classed as ‘tolerant’ of rather than 'sensitive'’ to factors such as 
pollution and low oxygen levels. 


Plants, such as pieces of water ribbon (Triglochin procera) and water 
buttons (Cotula coronopifolia), leaf litter, sheoak cones and mud 
particles were also present in the samples from the nets. The most 
obvious macroinvertebrates visible in the sample trays, due to their 
numbers and great activity, were the water boatmen. These are true 
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...Helen Schofield 


bugs, Order: Hemiptera, Family: Corixidae. The next most common 
creatures seen by the plant study group members were the damselfly 
nymphs (larvae). These have three tail-like structures which are 
actually their gills. Mudeyes or dragonfly nymphs were less common 
in the Cowies Creek water sample. They are larger and slow moving 
compared with the damselflies and they squeeze water in and out 
through a rear opening to breathe via internal gills. Using the 
microscope the group identified one amphipod (a crustacean with the 
common name of ‘scud’), a member of the Family Ceinidae. There 
was much discussion and reference to literature to try to identify it 
more specifically. The oxygenated bucket of water also contained a 
small number of freshwater shrimps. These decapods have gills 
located at the base of their legs. The species we saw is likely to be 
the common Paratya australiensis. Several non-biting midge larvae 
(Family: Chironomidae) were visible as small rapidly coiling and 
uncoiling bright red segmented worms. Bloodworms (Chironomus sp.) 


(Cont. on p. 14) 


Flora survey of the Floating Islands Reserve, Stony Rises, 28/8/10 


Native plants 

Acacia melanoxylon Blackwood 

Acaena novae-zelandiae Bidgee-widgee 

Asplenium flabellifolium Necklace fern 

Austrodanthonia sp. Wallaby grass 

Bursaria spinosa Sweet Bursaria 

Carex appressa Tall sedge 

Cassinia aculeate Dogwood 

Clematis aristata Old man’s Beard 

Dicondra repens Kidney Weed 

Eucalyptus camuldulensis Red Gum 

Eucalyptus viminalis Manna Gum 

Exocarpus cupressaformis Cherry Ballart 

Geranium retrorsum Native Geranium 

Juncus palladus Pale rush 

Leptospermum continentale Prickly Tea- 
tree 


rush 


Elderberry 


Lomandra longifolia Spiny-headed Matt- 


Melaleuca squarrosa Scented Paperbark 
Melicytus dentatus Tree Violet 

Olearia argophylla Musk Daisy Bush 
Phragmites australis Common Reed 

Poa sp. Tussock Grass 

Pteridium esculatum Bracken fern 
Rubus parvifolius Native bramble 
Sambucus gaudichaudiana White 


Senecio pinnatifolius Variable Groundsel 
Solanum laciniatum Kangaroo apple 
Urtica incise Native nettle 

Viola hederacea Native Violet 


..Ammie Jackson 


Introduced plants 

Fog grass, Wild oat, Phalaris, cocksfoot 
and other pastures weeds 

Cape weed 

Fumitory 

Black Nightshade 

Cleavers 

Arum Lillies 

Wild Teasle 


* Flora surveyed in conjunction with 
GFNC mammal survey. Full report in 
Geelong Naturalist vol. 46 no. 05, p. 8. 


What else has been seen 


It started as a day's bird-watching at the Western Treatment 
Plant but turned into an off-beat mammal survey. 


First, there were lots of European Rabbits, to give them their full 
name; no doubt they were one reason for the many Brown 
Falcons we saw. They are pretty creatures, rabbits—pity they are 
such a huge pest. 





Black-shouldered Kite with House Mouse. Photo: Trevor Pescott 





Redback Spider 


Photo: Joe Hubbard 


...Lorraine Phelan 


As we drove along the track towards Lake Borrie , we disturbed a 
Swamp Harrier that took flight with its prey dangling from its 
claws. Clearly it was a rat, and judging by the length of the tail 
which was about the same as the body, it was most likely a 
Brown Rat. (Black Rats have much longer tails). 


After inspecting Borrie—there were very few birds there—we 
drove on to the Little River ford where an immature Black- 
shouldered Kite was enjoying its morning snack. Another 
mammal for the list, this time a House Mouse. 


There were many more birds, of course, but three mammals was 
a reasonable count. 

(SI, TP) 

Redback Spider, Belmont on 9/9/10. (JH) 

This group of the fungus Coltricia cinnamomea was found on 
the Old Hutchinson's Block, Swan Bay Road near Grubb Road 
on 24/09/10. (TP) 


Observers: JH, Joe Hubbard; SI, Shona Innes; TP, Trevor 
Pescott 


ee 


Coltricia cinnamomea, Swan Bay Road. 





ier EES 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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This month 


D epression, darkness, death. Which group of birds could 
have induced such fear and foreboding? They have been 
used in literature to create such feelings—especially in the times 
when superstitions and folklore were rife. 


But it was not all bad. Some peoples in their mythology saw them 
as creators of the human race. They have even been used as a 
symbol for virility—now that's positive! 


Here in Australia, in more enlightened times, you can still get a 
mix of folklore and fact which has blackened their reputation. 


Yes I'm writing about ravens, or 
rather this family of Corvids, 
which are usually all black and 
hard to identify. Sometimes 
they are lumped together as 
crows. 


Now | hope you've come this far 
with me because | wanted to 
share my recent experience 
with a pair of ravens. These 
displayed what | thought was 
their gentler side—dare | say 
loving—of course | can't. But I'll 
take a risk and say endearing 
qualities. 


It was just after sunrise that | 
noticed them on a log barrier 
and it was soon obvious that 
there was a pattern to their 
movements, slow but 
purposeful. Moving along the log 
they stopped frequently, and 
after a deliberate pause, one 
would turn to face the other, 
another pause, then gentle 
preening by the male (an 
assumption). Then it was again 
follow the leader and the whole 
slow dance was repeated, 
several times. 


After some minutes of this (as 
long as it took to drink a cup of 
hot black tea) they dropped to 
the ground and the courtship 
was consummated. 


And another thing. Don't ever 
imagine that black is black on 





..Joe Hubbard 


these birds. As | watched their plumage, caught in the sunlight, 
changed to a glossy blue-black—a revelation! 


| observed these birds at Sawtell, NSW, 178/10. | thought Little 
Ravens but did not hear a call or see wingflicks that accompany 
it, or see hackles on a throat to indicate Australian Raven—clues 
that an experienced birdwatcher would use to give them a name. 


A guide for October 

Small but ... 

Wrinklewort—on your knees to commune—tiny forests growing 
in roadside depressions. Over 
the road to the bush—a score of 
Clover Glycine plants with tiny 
pea flowers ‘like clusters of 
mauve to purple wisteria’. 
Around the corner in the 
roadside grassland with its 
invasive Capeweed—a display 
of Golden Moth orchids, a yellow 
to rival the distant canola fields; 
and a good number of blue sun 
orchids, some dotted black. 


To get you going 

Inverleigh, Common Road for 
grassland and along Teesdale 
Road nearby for others. (see 
above) 


Australian Garden, Cranbourne. 
Natural bushland and picnic 
ground, wildflowers, Dusky and 
White-browed Woodswallows, 
and a Southern Brown 
Bandicoot. Drive on to the 
formal gardens. 


A jolly good thing to do, and it 
costs nothing, is to get outside 
in the garden (even a courtyard 
will suffice) and spend some 
time just looking around, 
especially up. The other day this 
spade-leaning produced 
Wedge-tailed Eagle and its 
magpie pursuers and an 
impressive flock, with little 
coherence, of 400+ ibis. And 
that's not the full list. 


Have a dig on me! Cheers! 


of this species as the flatworm glided on the microscope slide. One 


(Cont. from p. 12) 


are characteristic of organically polluted water. They breathe 
dissolved oxygen using a very efficient (red) blood pigment. On the 
base of the tray were a number of small slug-like creatures which 
when examined under the microscope were found to be flatworms, a 
Dugesia sp. Flatworms are relatively simple multicellular organisms 
with primitive eyespots. The group members were fascinated to see 


snail was found and studied. The pretty mottled colouring of its 
mantle seen through the shell indicated it may be an introduced 
species Physa acuta. Numerous microscopic (dust particle size) 
organisms moved rapidly through the water. Although difficult to focus 
on under the microscope, they appeared to be water fleas, 
crustaceans of the Suborder Cladocera. Only one vertebrate species 
was caught in the nets: the introduced mosquitofish. 


the large eye spots, arrow shaped head and blotched body colouring 
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Mammal report 


... [revor Pescott 


Mammal Atlas additions 


06/09/10 
23/09/10 
01/08/10 
13/09/10 
23/09/10 
26/09/10 
28/08/10 
14/09/10 


Platypus 

Platypus 

Koala 

Koala 

Common Brushtail Possum 
Sugar Glider 

Common Ringtail Possum 


po = — =| a N e a 


Black Wallaby 
Hedge Wattle. 

Grey-headed Flying-fox 15-20 30/08/10 
sides of road. 

26/09/10 


24/09/10 


Swamp Rat 
Black Rat 1 


Callahan Creek, Barwon Downs. 

Barwon River, Winchelsea-Deans Marsh Road. 

You Yangs, female with young. 

You Yangsg, old and ill. 

Portarlington Road near Hermsley rail-crossing, road-killed. 
Yaugher, victim of predator. 

Yaugher, in nest-box. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, feeding on leaves of 


Geelong Ring Road at Hamlyn Heights, scattered on both 


JP 


Wurdi Boluc, extensive runways and diggings in long grass. TP 
Bellarine Highway near Wallington, road-killed. TP 


Observers: NMc Neil McInnes, EWT Echidna Walkabout Tours per Janine Duffy, DR Dave Rantall, TP Trevor Pescott, GMc Gordon 


McCarthy, JP John Peter. 


Platypus: both sightings were made during the day, the first at 
Callahan Creek just before midday, the second at about 

3.15 p.m. There appears to have been a number of sightings 
made in Callahan Creek recently—this will be followed up to try 
to get a better idea of the abundance of platypuses in that part of 
the Otway Ranges. 


Koala: Janine Duffy has been studying the koalas at the You 
Yangs for several years and now has a wonderful understanding 
of their behaviour. Each individual can be recognised by the 
patterns of nose-markings and other features, and to enable the 
study to proceed with minimum confusion, the animals have 
been given names. The two reports record the birth and death of 
two of the Koalas. On 01/08/10 Janine noted: First joey for the 
season! Mother Koala Emma seen with approx. 6 month old joey 
clinging to her belly. Joey was quite active—reaching for leaves 
while Emma was feeding, then moving around on her belly after 
she stopped eating and curled up. 

Then, on 13/09/10, Janine recorded: Mature female Karen sitting 
on ground at base of big Blue Gum, not looking well.Was taken 
into care and upon examination found to have prolapse of lower 
bowel. Her weight was just 6.5 kg, and her teeth were worn 


Next trapping 


As part of the Club’s Biodiversity Study on John Berry’s property 
at Yaugher, we will set the PixController cameras on site and 
undertake a three-night small mammal trapping exercise. 


Cameras: set in place on Wednesday 6 or Thursday 7 October, 
date to be confirmed. 


Traps: 

Thursday 14 October, meet at the site at 1.00 p.m. to set traps. 
Friday 15 October, meet on site at 9.00 a.m. to check traps. 
Saturday 16 October, meet on site at 9.00 a.m. to check traps. 
Sunday 17 October, meet on site at 10.00 a.m. to collect traps. 


Please contact me on ppescott@optusnet.com.au if you would 
like to help. 








(aged 10—12 years) so decision was made to euthanase her. 
Cause of prolapse likely to be cysts, possibly associated with 
Chlamydia, but that is just a guess. [See detailed report p. 17.) 


Sugar Glider: the discovery of just the tail of one of these 
beautiful animals confirmed their presence at Yaugher, but 
observing a living specimen would have been better! The 
predator may have been a Feral Cat or possibly the Powerful 
Owl that Marilyn Hewish heard calling there some months ago. 


Black Wallaby: the photographs that Gordon McCarthy has 
clearly show two wallabies eating the soft fleshy leaves of the 
Hedge Wattle, carefully holding the branch to avoid the sharp 
spines. 


Grey-headed Flying-fox: the report from John Peter reads: On 
30 August | saw 15-20 dead Grey-headed Flying-foxes by the 
roadside of the Geelong Bypass Road at Hamlyn Heights. They 
were scattered on both sides of the road, and | can only surmise 
that a truck may have ploughed through a passing flock or 
something like that. It is well worth following up and | will contact 
flying-fox experts to see if that has been recorded before. 


Eco Book Group 
Tuesday 30 November 2010 


The Blue Plateau: A Landscape Memoir 
by Mark Tredinnick 


Winner of the 2010 Queensland Premier's Literary 
Award, non-fiction category. 


Copies of the book have been ordered for purchase at 
Paton Books, Shop 3/329 Pakington St 5229 6622. 


8.00 p.m. at Lorraine's home, 5 James Cook Dve 
Wandana Heights. Ph. 5243 0636 
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Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot (OBP) Working Group report 
...Craig Morley 


he undoubted highlight of the September search, | Location ©) | OBP | BWP | 

spread out over a number of days, due to various Lake Connewarre—delta Not surveyed 
reasons, was the sighting of five birds once more at Duck | islands (several near E shore) alse 
Island. The observers were thrilled to have a positive 
observation of amale, female, juvenile and two other SSO Soe peo a H 


Ne Big Marsh, airport & environs 
eni l Black Rock nil | TFI 

Other highlights were Brown Quail at Lake Murtnaghurt 

and Swan Bay (North), a hedge-hopping Sparrowhawk 


, Hospital Swamp Not surveyed 
White-bellied Sea-E | displ ji S Harri d UTORAK 
ite-bellied Sea-Eagle, displaying Swamp Harriers an 
of course the Blue-winged Parrots (BWP). a pea EJ, AW, PWa, 


Once more a very big thank you to each of you for your Ocean Grove Golf course JRW, AMc 
support and interest over recent months. Collendina lake, Ocean Grove }BHe 


Reedy Lake Not ee 
Craig Morley, Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot (flooded) 


Working Group Co-ordinator. | MCh, MHr, KS. | 

Ph 03 5221 4604 e-mail: craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
Observers: AMc, Ann McCafrey; AW, Alison Watson; RBv, DMf 

BHe, Brendon Hellard; CMa, Carolyn Macafee; CMo, Duck Island ril GWn, CMo, GL, LMy 
Craig Morley; CT, Chris Tzaros; CW, Cheryl West Lau; ae 


DE, Deborah Evans; DHe, Dean Hewish; DMf, Deolinda 
Marfatia; DR, David Rantall; ECa, Ellinor Campbell; Eu, eerie Pps gare — 
Evelyn Jones; GB,Grant Baverstock; GL, Grace Lewis; 
ane Greg Ware; GWn, Graeme Willson; HP, Hugo |Gnarwarre ü O 
Phillips; JP, John Peter; JRW, Judy Roberts-Wray; KS, meena a a ee 
Karin Shepherd; KTr, Kaye Traynor; LBn, Lisa Barden; | Bancoora salt marsh | nil | 1 | MRe CW — | 
LMy, Lachlan Manley; MCh, Miles Charlesworth; MDa, Pt. Impossible/Kaaraaf salt nil 
Michael Day; MHr, Margo Harrison; MRe, Marianne ee tt eee 
Renee; NTu, Neil Tucker; PC, Polly Cutcliffe; PWa, Phil | Island off Queenscliff | nil | 2 | CMo,GL(14/09) | 
Watson; RBv, Ryan Baverstock; RCo, Rod Corinaldi; RDi, 
Richard Dilena; RGa, Rob Ganly; RGn, Ros Gibson; ail DHe, DE | i 
m etane Esana | mi | 8 Pe owe HE RST 
[Mudislands f- |- [Moe i 
a 


Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 





... [revor Pescott 


Eastern Bluetongue Lizard 23/08/10 Dead on Victoria Terrace, Belmont. TP 
(Another had been found here 16/08/10, also dead on the road.) 
Southern Brown Tree Frog 27/08/10 Calling from waterhole in Yaugher pine plantation at night. 
Southern Brown Tree Frog 23/09/10 Calling, Balyang Sanctuary, at night. 
Growling Grass Frog 23/09/10 Calling, Belmont Common wetland on golf course, 
during the afternoon. 
Spotted Marsh Frog 27/08/10 McLeods Waterholes 
23/09/10 Calling, Belmont Common wetland on golf course, 
during the afternoon. 
Pobblebonk 14/09/10 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, many calling in all waterholes. 
Common Froglet 27/08/10 McLeods Waterholes 
14/09/10 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, many calling in all waterholes. 
19/09/10 Brisbane Ranges, calling in Stony Creek below dam. 


Observers: GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; TP Trevor Pescott. 


Growling Grass Frog: it was good to hear quite a chorus of these rather rare frogs 'growling' from the shallows of the ephemeral 
wetland on the edge of the golf course near Jerringot. 
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Karen, the mobile Koala 


W e first met 'Karen’ in May 2006 in a poor-looking habitat in 
the You Yangs that had been badly burnt in the 1985 fire 
and had barely recovered. Large, indigenous eucalypts were few 
but there were lots of small, skinny Golden Wattles and many 
Brown Mallets, a few Yellow Gums and Red Ironbarks, and a 
couple of fairly big Blue Gums. As a home for koalas, it was a bit 
of amess really. 


Karen was a small female koala, and probably about six years 
old when we met her. She was nervous, and we got the feeling 
she hadn't had much contact with people. We took it slowly, 
staying well away, and she relaxed over time. There were a lot of 
other female koalas around the area at that time so maybe this 
poor little patch of habitat was the best Karen could manage. 


Towards the end of 2006 Karen 
started moving out of that poor 
area. She appeared near the 
Valley Picnic Ground next to 
young male ‘Merle’. She must 
have been impressed by him, as 
soon after she showed up in Red 
Gum Gully*, the home of Merle. 
Little did we know then, but a 
beautiful 'friendship' was forming! 
On her next visit to Red Gum 
Gully we think Merle made 
advances towards her. They were 
sharing a tree, we heard a scuffle, 
and next thing we knew Merle 
was racing away at high speed 
across the ground. Most koala 
romance sounds more like a 
scuffle than a lovesong. So we 
don’t know if it was love or a fight! 
lt may have even been a successful mating. 


‘Karen' 


Through most of 2007 Karen stayed in her new home range of 
Red Gum Gully. She was only once seen back up in her 2006 
range. Then summer came along, and Karen went wandering 
again! She appeared to the east, then, a week later, all the way 
up in Lower Picnic Ground. That’s a move of at least 500 metres 
from her normal home range. It was breeding season again, so 
was she checking out Merle’s northern rival? She quickly 
returned to Red Gum Gully and spent all of 2008 there. Her 
special relationship with Merle continued to grow—in the next 
two years they were seen sharing trees on five occasions, three 
times in breeding season, but twice outside of the season! In the 
same period, resident females in the same home range were 
only seen sharing a tree with Merle once. 


On one occasion | found Merle and Karen sharing a tree—she 
high, he low. After some time he started to climb down the tree. 
He bellowed as he left, and Karen bellowed as well! As he 
reached the ground he continued to speak, and she to answer. | 
really don’t know what they were saying to each other. | have 
recorded it on YouTube—search JanineEchidna channel or go 
to: http://www. youtube.com/watch?v=7PPxGIhTbkk 


In September 2009 the dominant female at Big Rock track died, 
leaving her home range vacant. For three months the area 
remained essentially unused by koalas. But it was Karen, the 





.. Janine Duffy 


mobile koala, who took the opportunity and tried the new place. 
She appeared on Big Rock track (where she had never been 
seen before) on 7 Jan 2010. Then on 9 Jan she was back in her 
normal area of Red Gum Gully. For the rest of January she was 
found in her normal area. Then again in early February she was 
back at Big Rock track. For the next four months she was back 
and forth, new home, old home, but the trend was towards Big 
Rock track. By the end of May 2010 she was permanently found 
at Big Rock track. And what of her boyfriend, Merle? Well, he 
followed her a little bit. On two occasions he was seen closer to 
Big Rock track than his normal range extends. 


Sadly, on 13 September 2010 Karen was found on the ground, 
not looking well. She had been looking thin for some time. Upon 
examination she was found to have worn teeth (particularly the 
upper incisors), but more 
importantly, a prolapsed cervix 
(her inside was outside). 
Veterinary advice suggested that 
this can happen with chronic 
cystitis or reproductive tract 
disease, or diarrhoea. She didn’t 
have diarrhoea, so we can rule 
that out. Some underlying 
problem had been wearing her 
down for some time. Her age was 
judged to be 10-12 years, and 
her condition not considered 
robust enough for surgery so she 
was euthanased. 


What does all this suggest? That 
some adult females do move 
their home range from time to 
time. In Karen's case it didn’t 
happen quickly, though, it took months for a complete shift, with 
initial exploratory forays followed by longer stints in the new area. 
The initial exploration, both times, happened in summer—we 
wonder if it is connected with breeding behaviour and looking for 
a mate. We have noticed other female koalas moving long 
distances during early summer, then returning to their normal 
home range. 


Photo: Mark Helle 


We wonder too, if declining health might cause a koala to search 
for better food. We've seen it before—'Calvin’, 'Zelda' and 'Mary' 
all moved around a lot just before they died. And was it 
significant that the resident female at Big Rock track had died, 
therefore opening an opportunity? Or would Karen have moved 
anyway? We just don’t know. 


Karen has taught us a lot, and burst apart some of our 
preconceptions about koala behaviour. A special lady! 


Special thanks to Mary and the bushwalkers on 13/9/10 who 
found Karen; Donna, Marilyn & Gordon at Beremboke Wildlife 
Shelter for caring for her; and Dr Anne Fowler at Healesville 
Sanctuary Wildlife Hospital for her diagnosis. 


*Red Gum Gully: the lovely gully east of the Information Centre 
and north of the Parks Depot buildings. 
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Pixcontroller cameras 
... revor Pescott 


Sea] 
S 






S ince the three PixController movement-activated cameras were 
purchased late in 2008, they have been deployed at 19 sites, and 
among the thousands of images taken so far are 16 species of mammals 
and 9 birds. 


In most cases, all three cameras are used at the one locality, but sometimes 
there are only one or two used; the cameras are left in place for about 10 
days, however, again depending on the site, it can be longer or a much 
shorter time. Each camera is focused on a bait-station, hence the term 
‘camera-trapping', and any movement near the station activates the camera 
to take a photograph. We get a lot of 'mis-fires' when a movement such as a 
fern frond blowing in the wind, a falling leaf or even heavy rain can trigger 
the camera. There is also a short delay between the sensor being activated 
by the movement and the picture being taken, and the animal can move out === 
of the frame in this time. The camera is set between 1—2 metres from the Swamp Rat 
bait-station, and is first attached to a tree trunk with wire; then, if the site is 
on public land, a locked 'python' security cable is also tightened around the 
camera casing. On private property, where there is no public access, the 
python cable is not usually fitted. 


Zz fo 


The sites visited so far are Yaugher, Gerangamete, Weeaproinah, Brisbane 
Ranges, Kaanglang Quarry (Otways), the Cypresses (off the Benwerrin-Mt 
Sabine Road, Otways), Seaview Road (Otways), Thompson Track (Forrest, 
Otways), Anakie Gorge, Bambra, Bunker Hill Track (Carlisle Heath), Rapier 
Ridge Road (Carlisle Heath), Benwerrin-Mt Sabine Road (Otways), 
Marengo, Tuxion Road (Apollo Bay), Cape Otway Eco-centre, Barham River 
Road near Marriner’s Falls (Otways), Floating Islands Reserve and Koallah 
(Stony Rises). 





The sites most recently visited are: 
Barham River Road on private property adjacent to Marriners Falls in the Brown Rat 
Otways (8—18 August) where we photographed Black Wallaby, Bush Rat, 
Feral Cat and Red Fox as well as Satin Bowerbird, Common Blackbird and 
Bassian Thrush. 

Floating Islands Reserve (one camera, 28 August—4 September): Red Fox. 
Koallah, Stony Rises (two cameras, 28 August—4 September): Common 
Brushtail Possum, Black Wallaby, Eastern Grey Kangaroo, Black Rat and 
Australian Magpie. 

The Cypresses Benwerrin-Mt Sabine Road, Otways (three cameras, 11-21 
September): Bush Rat, Feral Cat and possibly an Agile Antechinus. 

They are currently again at the Barham River Road site where we are 
searching for Spot-tailed Quolls, and later this month we will put them on 
John Berry's land at Yaugher as part of the biodiversity study. (For details 
see Next Trapping on p.15). From there, we will go back to the Stony Rises 
looking for bandicoots, then perhaps the You Yangs. 





The mammals photographed are: Black Rat 
Short-beaked Echidna (at 1 site) Black Wallaby (8) 

Agile Antechinus (6) House Mouse (3) 

Dusky Antechinus (1) Bush Rat (9) 

Long-nosed Bandicoot (1) Swamp Rat (1) 

Koala (1) Brown Rat (1) 

Common Brushtail Possum (3) Black Rat (1) 

Common Ringtail Possum (1) Red Fox (5) 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo (2) Feral Cat (8) 


The cameras were originally set on 'night-only' but later were on 24-hour, 
hence the number of birds is rather small. Those photographed are: 





Satin Bowerbird (3) Australian Magpie (1) 

Superb Fairy-wren (1) Eastern Yellow Robin (2) 

Rufous Bristlebird (1) Bassian Thrush (1) 

White-browed Scrubwren (2) Common Blackbird (4) 

Olive Whistler (1) Bush Rat 
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Bird Observations 


September 2010 
...Barry Lingham 
he Australian Owlet-nightjar is found throughout Australia, at Paraparap is at the same site where many birds were seen last 
usually near older trees containing hollows that they use to year. This year, few observations of this species have been 


roost. Sometimes they will sit sunning themselves atthe entrance reported, so we can assume that the majority of the birds are 
to a hollow and could easily be mistaken for a possum. They are probably further north enjoying the presence of water in the long- 


night-time hunters of insects, but other birds often chase them if dry wetlands. 
they are disturbed from roosting during daylight. It is nice to see 
they are still at the You Yangs. Few observations of Grey-tailed Tattlers have been noted in the 


past few years, partly because of the difficulty in gaining access to 
Eastern Barn Owls have not been reported very often over the past the Sand Island at Queenscliff where they were once regularly 
decade, but mouse plagues to the north may have allowed them to seen. Mud Island still usually has some of these birds, but the 


build up in numbers. Last month, they were reported from record from Edwards Point is a rare 'mainland' observation. 

Freshwater Creek and also from the drier areas north of Geelong. It 

is usually necessary to get out at night to see these birds. The 2010 winter season has provided a bumper year for Swift 
Parrots at the You Yangs, but we can assume that the observations 

There are many birds we normally expect to see returning in the will now drop away as the birds return to breed in Tasmania. 

spring, such as the Rufous Whistler, Olive-backed Oriole, Dusky However, a few birds tend to stay around the area for much of the 


Woodswallow, Horsfield's Bushlark and Rufous Songlark. Another year, so keeps your ears tuned for their distinctive calls. 

regular spring visitor to Reedy Lake in the past few years has been 

the Magpie Goose, with birds seen at OHallorans Road. The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
observations will be published in Geelong Bird Report. 

One of the more difficult-to-find bush birds is the Speckled Warbler. 

In our region, they are mainly found in the dry forests such as Long Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; CMo, Craig 


Forest and Eynesbury. It is pleasing to see that they are still Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, David Rantall; EWt, Echidna 
present in the You Yangs where they were once more commonly Walkabout; GL, Grace Lewis; HS, Hans Streefkerk; JN, John 
seen. Newman; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; RGa, Rob Ganly; TFI, Tom 


Fletcher; TMc, Tim McKellar 
In early September of 2009, large numbers of Black-tailed Native- 
hen appeared in many places across Victoria. The bird at the dam 
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= Martin 21/8 erribee Gorge, Ingliston block (S), passed along valley, travelling S. Migratory 
ovement? 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 28 October 2010 


Portarlington Sewerage Ponds 
Leader: Peter Bright 


Peter has special permission to take groups into the 
complex, so this is a wonderful opportunity to look at its 
diverse bird life. 


Meet: 8.50. a.m. (N.B. Departure time 9.00 a.m. At 
the intersection of the Portarlington— 
Queensliff Rd and Coatsworth Road 
Portarlington.) Melway Key Map 16, E16; 
and Map 458, G5) 

Finish: About midday. 


Bring: all the usual Field Nats requirements, morning tea 
and a telescope if you have one. 


Enquiries: Peter 5257 1001, or Polly 5244 0182 (if you 
need transport) 


Great Otways Thismia Hunt (GOTH) 


Sat 30 Oct—Mon 1 Nov 2010 


Leaders: Trevor Pescott and Rosalind Smallwood 


Updated program: Our group will meet Trevor for BYO lunch at 
12 noon on Saturday in the Blanketleaf Picnic Area, Erskine 
Falls Rd, above Lorne. After lunch we will search nearby for 
Thismia rodwayi plants where they were found last year and 
hopefully collect a specimen for the Herbarium. Depending on 
our success we may then move on to other locations. NB: BYO 
gardening gloves, kneelers if required, mosquito repellent, etc. 


The group will meet again on Sunday outside the community 
hall in Forrest for 9.30 a.m. departure to search more locations, 
returning to Forrest by 4 p.m. BYO lunch, plus morning and 
afternoon tea. A decision will be made on Sunday about 
Monday morning activities. 


Further details: Rosalind Smallwood 5258 2660 mob. 0400 
582 685 (Mobile contact may be intermittent over GOTH 
weekend.) 


Mailing roster 
October: Joan & Tibor Korn 
November: Sheila Silver 
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GFNC Excursion/Survey 
Sunday 17 October 2010 


Yaugher 


Leaders: John James, Deborah Evans 


This is the first of our Spring survey excursions, at John Berry’s 
property at Yaugher, just out of Forrest. The property has been 
grazed in the past, but there is some good stringybark 
woodland for us to explore. The bush is not dense, so. walking 
conditions are OK, but there are some slopes (not too steep). 
Weather conditions will determine which track we use to the 
site, but we may not be near the house for toilets or drinking 
water, So come prepared. It will be about a 10-minute walk to 
the survey site. We will meet at the Forrest Caravan Park 
where we can access toilets and then proceed to the property. 
If you would like to car pool or can offer to take others, please 
contact Deborah Evans beforehand. 


Meet: 10.00 a.m. at the Forrest Caravan Park, which is 
opposite the hotel (well sign-posted, just off the main road). 
We will then drive about 1 km back towards Geelong, and then 
onto the cemetery road, about 100 m on the left past the 
football ground. The track to the property is on the left, at the 
mail box with the gas cylinder. 

(If you wish to help Trevor check the traps please go directly to 
the site by 10 a.m.) 


Bring: Appropriate walking footwear; wet weather gear and/or 
sunscreen and hat etc.; drinking water; lunch; morning tea and 
snacks; binoculars, cameras and hand lenses; and of course 
reference books. 


Contact: John James 5236 6252; Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
(for car pooling); John Berry 5236 6554 (if you get there late 
and get lost!) 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
Tuesday 12 October 2010 
Estuarine health 


Speaker: Rhys Collins, CCMA 


Corangamite CMA has adopted a holistic approach to estuary 
management, especially regarding artificial estuary openings, 
having implemented the Estuary Entrance Management 
Support System (EEMSS) at Gellibrand. River, Anglesea River, 
Painkalac Creek, Curdies River, Thompsons Creek and 
Barham River. 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and arrive 7.00 p.m. 
for cuppa and chat before start of lecture at 7.30 p.m. Entrance 
is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in 
Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


RSVP Lorraine lphelan@bigpond.com.au or Dick 5243 3916 





GFNC COMMITTEE 20010-2011 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Vacant 

Immediate Past President Vacant 

Secretary Grace Lewis 0438 046 363 g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 

Treasurer Peter Turner 5241 2654 presturner@ozemail.com.au 
Minute Secretary Peter Turner 5241 2654 presturner@ozemail.com.au 
Committee Member 


John Bell 5261 3543 soleal@bigpond.com 
Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lohelan@bigpond.com.au 
Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@westnet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Fauna Survey Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Eco Book Group Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 





Coming events 


OCTOBER 2010 NOVEMBER 2010 
5 General Meeting: Bees—John Edmonds 2 General Meeting: Water Rats—TBA 
12 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture —Estuarine 9 Plant Group: Workshop 
Health: Rhys Collins 18 Bird Group: Meeting 
14—17 Mammal Group: Survey, Yaugher 21 Excursion/Biodiversity Survey—Anglesea Heath 
15—18 SEANA Campout: Latrobe Valley FNC host club Leader: TBC 
17 Excursion / Biodiversity Survey—Yaugher (John Berry 25 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
property) Leader: TBA 30 Eco Book Group 
21 Bird Group: Meeting 
28 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Portarlington 
Sewarage Ponds. Leader: Peter Bright 
30 Nov—1 Nov Special Event: Search for Thismia rodwayi 
Fairy Lanterns in the Wet Otways 
Leaders: Trevor Pescott & Rosalind Smallwood 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 25 October 2010. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or email (Word document or .rtf please). 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the , { 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. start at 8.00 p.m. 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 


acknowledaement of the Club and the author is made. Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 
g Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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